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The Child Labor Constitutional Amendment has 
sed the House of Representatives by a vote of 297 
49. The vote came Saturday evening, April 26th, 
Her a spirited debate of two days. Nearly a hundred 
vnbers of the Congress spoke either for or against 
measure and every phase of the subject that has 
ppeared since the measure was first discussed came 
p for consideration. It was notable, however, that 
ongressmen—even those most vigorously opposed— 
bowed considerably more intelligence on the whole 
. fbject than was manifested by a number of the wit- 

ol eigh ssges who appeared before the House Committee. For 
on he most part, also, the 
entail cussion was free from 
de is ntimental claptrap and 
> Git bursts of ill feeling 
nt sometimes charac- 


nize a heated contro- 
for tht 
Sy. 


- energy 


law fo} 
S unde 


stem it 
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of chilffeneral Agreement 
nd | 


am oe ie 
» lane Qn the few main points 


re was general agree- 
HEER fent among both pro- 

ments and opponents 
inspire the bill. 

. to thy ust: That child labor 

- in yg 2 injustice to Amer- 

rvestigig’? children. 

stigatol Second That child la- 

eason if’ 8injurious to health, 

the frig¢°tion, and good con- 
ct. 

Third: That laws— 
real ciently administered 
hio, hagre essential in com- 
demandBiting the evil. 
re be ef fourth: ‘That child labor is unwise from the stand- 
applicapint of business and general social welfare. 
wuthoritf It was stimulating in such a debate to find no one 
hich mFMpioning child labor. When we look over the 








shells? 


througiftnty years of legislative campaigns in which this 
itutionuMittee has participated and recall the number of 
g of thesgches to protect the poor widow from starvation 
een seoeough the labor of her infants, to show the moral 
and Comftger of emancipating young children, to prove that 
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The First Victory 





‘‘And the dreams of youth are long, long dreams—”’ 


—Miust they be buried unfulfilled here in the endless oyster 
Must they always be as far unfitted to him as the 
man’s coat which he now strives to fill? 
chance to make dreams come true? 


children are better off in factories than running the 
streets, and to prove that industrial establishments 
must move out of the state or even out of the country 
if one or another law is passed, we were stimulated 
by the thought that “the world do move.” 


Principal Objection 


The objection to this whole idea centered principally 
on the fear that too much power is being taken away 
from the several states and centered in the Federal 
Government, and that unless this tendency is checked 
at precisely the present moment, the independence of 
our forty-eight common- 
wealths will be in jeop- 
ardy and we shall rapidly 
develop a centralized im- 
perial power leading later 
to national disintegra- 
tion. The force of this 
objection was recognized 
by everyone. The most 
urgent supporters of the 
Constitutional Amend- 
ment agreed that the 
American people should 
move with great caution 
toward any further ex- 
tension of Federal power, 
but they contended that 
in the present instance 
there could be no such 
danger as was feared, and 
that each proposal to 
extend Federal power 
should stand on its own 
merits. 








Can’t he have his 


Misconceptions 


After the formal discussion, which was limited to 
six hours, the usual flood of amendments began to 
pour down upon the bill. The only two important 
ones were based, we believe, upon misconceptions. 
The first was an attempt to reduce the age to sixteen 
years, thus limiting the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the protection of children under sixteen. The 
arguments for this amendment were presented in the 
(Continued on page 7) 
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Editorial Notes 


On pages four and five of this issue is a pictorial 
representation of the difficulties with which California, 
as an employer of migratory agricultural labor, finds 
herself faced. We find this significant because it is a 
hopeful indication that one, at least, of the many 
states which, by the exigencies of modern large-scale 
agriculture have become unwitting exploiters of child 
labor, is willing to admit the dangers involved in this 
system, and to take steps to wipe them out. 

In passing we would call California’s experiment to 
the attention of Michigan, Colorado, and other great 
agricultural states which are allowing children within 
their borders to lose their education in meeting the 
demands of agricultural production, and which have 
greeted tidings of this state of affairs with resentment, 
self-justification and counter-attack, rather than with 
honest attempts to find a way out. 





It is a matter of immense regret to us that the pres- 
ent agitation for a Child Labor Amendment to the 
Tederal Constitution should find the farmers and the 
agricultural organizations of the country so largely 
arrayed in opposition. We feel sure that in fighting 
against our campaign they are actuated by a basic 
misunderstanding of the issues involved. Heaven 
knows we have no quarrel with the farmers—-we have 
too many of them in our own families. It is our 


earnest desire that the agricultural forces of the coun- 
try, when they come to understand that the proposed 
Child Labor Amendment carries no threat of controlling 
the work of boys and girls on their home farms except 
insofar as it may seriously menace their education, 
will be found among the Amendment’s ardent sup- 
porters. 
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We know that the farmer does not wish to 
children exploited and robbed of schooling, ang ts 
he will not long care to remain on the same side ; 
the fence with the selfish interests that Oppose * 
Amendment for various unsavory reasons, | XN 
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We wish to correct an error appearing in the Mar 
4 


opponents of the proposed Child Labor Amendmey; 
We said in effect that the Anti-Prohibitionists appear 
to oppose it, and specified the Moderation Leagud 
The National Secretary of the ‘Association Again 
the Prohibition Amendment” calls our attention 
the fact that the Moderation League is a small orga 
zation, almost entirely confined to the State of Xp 
York, whereas the “Association Against the Pyohji 
tion Amendment”’ has branches in twenty-five sta 
and a nation-wide membership. The Secretary 
that Association protests that it is unfortunate th 
the National body should be blamed for the action; 
this small group “composed of different people.” 

We should be very glad to receive word that 4 
Association against the Prohibition Amendment ¢ 
dorses the Child Labor Amendment. 


























We have no bashfulness in telling our readers th 
they will not be disappointed if they send for the li 
book “Poems of Child Labor,’’? whose publication 
announced elsewhere in this issue, and whose cq — 
pilation and arrangement have required the efforts 
several months and the cooperation of many autho 

The spiritual and aesthetic interpretation of { 
cause of child labor reform is, of necessity, s0 { 
quently and so largely overshadowed by the m 
immediate claims of legislative pressure and the «i 
vincement of unwilling powers, that we welcome t 
opportunity to offer this one small volume, at la 
whose varied interpretations of the subject of chi 
labor are unmarred by references, for instance, to tl 
immediate necessity of “writing to your Senator a 
Congressman today.” 

Yes, we are rather proud of “Poems of Child Lab 
We hope you will be, too. 
































The draft convention of the 1921 conference oft 
International Labor Office of the League of Natit 
concerning the age of admission of children to emplt 
ment in agriculture has been ratified by Japan. 7 
provides that children under 14 shall not be emplor 
in any public or private agricultural undertaking ext! 
outside the hours fixed for school attendance. Cree 
slovakia, Esthonia and Sweden have already rati 
this convention. (Industrial and Labor Informali 
International Labor Office, Geneva, Jan. 28, 1924.) 
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i Recommendations on Home Labor 
side in New York 
Ose th 


New York State Industrial Commissioner Bernard 
L. Shientag has submitted to the Commission to 
Examine the Laws Relating to Child Welfare his report 
on manufacturing in tenement homes in New York 
City, based upon the recently concluded six months’ 
investigation of this subject, in which the National 
Child Labor Committee cooperated. 

Mr. Shientag’s conclusion is that: “There is no 
doubt that on principle manufacturing in tenement 
houses should be eliminated. There is no reason 
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immediate complete prohibition of homework in tene- 
ments. The best results will be obtained by gradual 
elimination as the result of continuous study and 
investigation.” 

In its recommendations the report urges further 
restriction of articles that may be manufactured in 
homes, adding to the list toilet articles, artificial 
flowers, feathers and hair ornaments, and increasing 
the list from time to time with the object of eventually 
making it all-inclusive. 

The investigation emphasizes the necessity of mini- 
mum wage legislation for women and minors employed 
in tenements, as well as for those in factories. 















































1 orga why the home should be used as a branch of a factory As a result of the Commission’s investigation, Mr. 
of Nef or industrial workshop. From the standpoint of Shientag has arranged to transfer the inspection of 
Prohilif public health, having in view the welfare of the workers work in homes from the General Inspection Bureau 
ve statd and primarily the children in these tenement houses, of the State Department of Labor to the Bureau of 
etary ¢ it seems clear that there is no real legitimate reason Women in Industry, inasmuch as women and minors 
‘ate th why this work should be permitted to continue. In constitute the bulk of those employed. 
action @ the ten years that have intervened since the Factory 
le.” | Commission’s report practically nothing has been done The United Charities of St. Paul gave assistance 
that tif towards the solution of the problem. Instead, this during the winter just past to 400 Mexican laborers— 
nent ¢§ system has become so deeply entrenched in our indus- men, women and children who were imported last 
trial life that its very involvement is the only reason summer by the Minnesota Sugar Corporation to work 
that can be given for not now recommending the in the sugar beet fields. 
ders th 
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» empl —that we need someone to do our unskilled labor.—“If everybody has an education, 
n. 1 who'll do the dirty work? What good will Greek and Latin do a ditch-digger?” 
employ Very little, obviously. But ditch-diggers are becoming extinct. Modern 
ng exte machinery is replacing them. The demand for untrained common labor grows 
Cue constantly less and less. There is no job in the world that cannot be done 
y ratif better by a skilled worker than by an unskilled one. To give more education 
formalit to all children does not mean that they are to be taught Latin, Greek and the 
194.) fine arts indiscriminately. Vocational training of all kinds plays a large part 








in the vision of a new, universal education. 
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California woke up recently to the realization that the State was 
filled with thousands of children such as these— 





for their only school was the a 
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The State Department of 
cation got busy. Migratory 
is apparently necessary to take™ 
of the rotating a 

‘crops. The adults 
who do this labor 
must take their 
children with 
them, for they 
have no homes. 
They have no 
alternative 
to putting the 
children to work 
with them, for 
frequently there 
are no schools 
within many 
miles, and even 
when there are 
the families stay 


who spent most of their young lives 
crop in four-wheeled houses like this— 
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nt of Ha short time in any one place 
atory i the children can get no con- 
otake@ent schooling. 

a The solution 
California has hit 
upon, therefore, 
is the migratory 
school, which fol- 
lows the crops 
in time with 
the families and 
pitches its tent 
wherever it is 
needed. Several 
of these schools 
have already been 
tried, and have 
given promise of 
success. The par- 
ents seem willing 
to let their 
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children attend classes when the classes are there for 


them. 








Here, for instance, are some Mexican boys—erstwhile servants of 
the mighty prune, onion, cotton, et al—getting acquainted with the 
English language with the assistance of obliging little wooden figures 
(‘this is a horse—this is a man—this is a dog.’’) 























And here we have a whole tent-school full.—They look worth edu- 


cating, don’t they? 


They may not be getting adequate preparation for 


Harvard or Bryn Mawr, but this California experiment seems to us 
infinitely better than no attempt at all. 


Photographs courtesy Hearst’s International 
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An anthology carefully selected with the purpose of pro- 
ducing a volume valuable as much for its literary merit as for 
the message of protest against child labor which it carries. 
Attractively bound—56 pages—price 35c. postpaid. 


Nationat Cuitp Lasor Committee, 215 FourtH AveNuE, New York 


POEMS OF CHILD LABOR 


JUST PUBLISHED 
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A Playground Offer For 
Growing Communities 


Fifty playgrounds and recreation fields for the 
smaller growing towns and cities throughout the 
United States. 

Public announcement has just been made by the Harmon 
Foundation of New York City of the offer of the founder, Mr. 
William E. Harmon, to give $100,000 for the purchase of play 


tracts in communities of not less than 3,000 which have had at ° 


least a thirty per cent increase in population since 1900. The 
offer is open until July 1, 1924. 

This offer comes as part of the effort of the Division of Play- 
grounds of the Foundation to arouse and encourage local activ- 
ity in playground acquisition by communities that are growing, 
while the land may still be purchased for reasonable sums. 
This new offer to buy land in fifty towns and small cities is 
made with the hope that nation-wide attention may be directed 
toward the need of setting aside for all time adequate sections 
of land for recreation purposes. 

The maximum amount that will be paid for land in any one 
locality is $2,000 and not less than two acres of centrally located 
and level ground. Those interested in taking advantage of 
this offer should first make written application to the Division 
of Playgrounds, Harmon Foundation, Inc., 140 Nassau Street, 
New York, N. Y., for a formal blank and conditions of the 
proposed gift of land. These should be properly filled out and 
emdorsed by the mayor of the town or the president of the 
board of education. 


Prosperity! Hooray! 
Huntsville, Ala—The Lincoln Cotton Mills here will 
be increased from 30,000 to 50,000 spindles, and an 
additional 50,000-spindle mill will be created in a short 
time to fill the orders on hand. The increase in the 
number of children available as laborers makes this 
extension possible-—(Reading, Pa., Labor Advocate.) 








The New Mission, a San Francisco organization, 
filed articles of incorporation on March 16th. Its 
purpose is advocacy of legislation to combat. child 
labor and the social evils. It plans to carry on edu- 
cational campaigns.— (Sacramento Bee.) 





The Chicago Herald-Examiner, in considering Chi- 
cago’s Annual “Baby Week,” which begins May 4th, 
remarks: ‘Everything possible will be done to interest 
the citizens of Chicago in the welfare of its babies. It 
is a good scheme and all of us will sympathize with it. 
Meanwhile Congress is considering an Amendment to 
the Constitution prohibiting child labor. Maybe we 
might include a general public study of that idea asa 
part of ‘Baby Week.’ It is not much good saving the 
babies if we are to let their lives be smashed a little 
later, before they have had a chance to develop either 
their bodies or their minds.”’ 





“The desire to work and the knowledge of how to 
work intelligently are essential to the success of demo- 
cratic institutions. Every child should have the 
responsibilities and opportunities for service that are 
needed to round out his education. But the aims 
and conditions of work should be determined by the 
principles of education and not by those of the count- 
ing house.” —(Journal of the National Education Ass0- 
ciation.) 


The California Federation of Women’s Clubs is 
urging upon the state the appropriation of additional 
funds for the support of migratory teachers for child 
laborers in crops. 
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The First Victory 
(Continued from page 1) 


q ief that the proponents of the measure 
wm red to have the Federal Government pro- 
hibit te nployment of all children under eighteen 
years of age. 

' When the public comes to realize that every state 
now has the power to regulate conditions of labor not 
only for those under eighteen years of age, but for 
sveryone over that age, and that the purpose of this 
\mendment is simply to give Congress concurrent 
power (except that the power of Congress shall not 
xtend to any above 18 years of age), the whole force 
{ this objection will be removed. 

The other objection was that if the bill passed, ‘‘a 
17-year-old boy would be forbidden by a Federal 
cent from gathering eggs for his widowed mother.” 
nee enough the most vigorous objection on this 
point came from two of America’s most progressive 
jtates—Iowa and California. Some of the Congress- 
nen seem incapable of realizing that the pending 
Grn is not a statute but only an enabling act, and 
‘nat, being such, it is designed to meet whatever exi- 
vencies may arise from social and industrial changes 
‘uring the next hundred years. That any attempt 
‘hould be made to have Congress pass a law forbidding 
he employment of 17-year-old youth on American 
arms is too preposterous for consideration. If all the 
wenty or more organizations interested in protecting 
yorking children are a unit against such an interfer- 
nee with the proper employment of children on farms 
-what persons or agencies are to be feared? Who 
k ever going to propose such a measure? And what 
/ongress, one must ask, would be apt to pass so sweep- 
ig a law when everybody in the country is dead 
gainst it? 








A Real Leader 


Too much praise cannot be awarded to Hon. Israel 
(. Foster, the father of the House measure, for his 
‘\.dership and courage in piloting the bill through. 
| saddress before the Con- 
tess was comprehensive 
nd enlightening. He had 
railed himself of the ex- 
risive information collect- 
land prepared by Miss 
bbott, Chief of the Child- 
i's Bureau, and from 





of the Majority Leader of the House—Hon. Nicholas 
Longworth, who seemed to know exactly when the 
members had talked enough on each point and were 
ready to vote. : 

Probably twenty amendments were offered and each, 
after discussion, was overwhelmingly defeated. The 
vote was neither political nor sectional. Thirteen 
Republicans and fifty-six Democrats voted against the 
measure and all the rest of both parties, with the solid 
vote of the Socialist and Farmer-Labor parties and of 
the independents, were for it. Out of four hundred 
members of Congress, 366 were present to vote while 
several others were formally represented in pairs. 
When it is remembered that this vote came on Sat- 
urday evening, when many Congressmen find it con- 
venient and often even imperative to be out of the 
national Capitol, the fact presents emphatic evidence 
of the interest in this measure. 

Altogether twenty states were represented in the 
opposition, but the largest number of votes against 
the bill was from Texas; the next largest from Ala- 
bama and the next from Virginia. Of the entire 
sixty-nine votes against, fifty-three were from the 
following nine states: ‘ 


1s ......... 9 Louisiana.............. 4 
Alabama... 8 Maryland... 4 
Virginia... 8 Pennsylvania... 5 
North Carolina... 5 South Carolina... 3 
Georgia................ 7 


This may perhaps indicate to our friends where edu- 
cational work should be concentrated in the effort for 
ratification which will follow immediately upon the 
passage of the bill by the Senate. 

The story of the progress of the Amendment will be 
told in full at the Twentieth Anniversary Conference on 
Child Labor, to which all members and friends of the 
National Child Labor Committee are invited. Notice 
of this Conference appears on page 8 of this issue. 


OwEN R. Lovesoy. 


YOU MUST STAND BY! 


Now that the Child Labor Amendment has gone thus far we depend more than ever upon 
‘the support necessary to push it through the long road ahead to its final success. Here’s 
a measure of your interest— 
V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I want to help the National Child Labor Committee in its work for the passing and 
her sources, and mar- ratification of the Child Labor Amendment. Enclosed is $...................... for my member- 
alled his facts and argu- ship. 
ent . 6 Membership Enrollment, N 
nts with consummate Gue Your OO 
ll. = The final Associate......$2  Sustaining...$25 

al passage 1ate........ 
me Dees achieves tesaricieigpealaneiasiatietiidimsiiptonniecien 
w also facilitated by the Contributing.$5 Donors........$100 ress 
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We want you to come to the 


Twentieth Anniversary 
Conference on Child Labor 


which will be held at the 


HOTEL WASHINGTON, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


cCMAY 27th and 28th 


- because we believe you will want to be present at the scene where child 


labor history is now being made; 


because the subject of child labor is not just academic discussion, not just 


a phase of social work—it is the question of the hour; 


because after the Child Labor Amendment passes the Senate, as we believe 


it must, we will be confronted by 48 separate fights for ratification. 
In every state we must have leaders, organizers and loyal spirits for 
these coming battles—-for which, possibly, the Conference may be 
considered as a training-school; 


because, above all, the speakers who are to make this Conference such a 


A complete program 
of the Conference 
will be mailed to 
you within a few 
days. Events are 
moving too rapidly 
for us to be able 
to include it in 
this issue. 


unique one are drawn from the country’s leaders in politics, law, 
education, sociology and administration. The program contains 
many names to inspire you to write at once to 


OWEN R. LOVEJOY, General Secretary 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 


for information and reservations. 
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